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In vain has naked Truth advances made, 
But still may gain access in masquerade; 

In Fiction’s fascinating garb disguised, 

Her wholesome precepts will be duly prized. 








CATHERINE OF LANCASTER, OR THE 
TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO. 
“ Lay of love for lady bright.”"— Scott. 


Ir was a day of unclouded splendour: the 
bells of Toledo rang out their most joyous peals; 
allthat was gay, gallant, or beautiful among 
the English, Portuguese, and that part of the 
Castilian nobility who were disaffected to the 
existing government, were there assembled to 
witness the bridal festivities of the young King 
of Portugal and the Lady Phillippa, eldest 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
whose marriage was there celebrated with a 
grandeur suitable to the rank of the royal bride- 
groom and the magnificent spirit of the father of 
the bride, who contemplated in this alliance 
the aggrandizement of another part of his fami- 


* It is scarcely necessary to remind those who 
are acquainted with the chronicles of'those days, 
of the claims which that Prince made to the 
crown of Castile, in right of his second wife, 
Constantia, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel. 
To substantiate this claim he entered Spain 
with an English army of twenty thousand men, 
and the promise of further assistance from his 
nephew, Richard II. of England. This, and the 
probable co-operation of the King of Portugal, 
caused great uneasiness to the reigning King of 
Castile, John of Trastamara, who, though his 
defective title was counterbalanced by the popu- 
larity of his government, and the disgust which 
the majority of the Castilians felt to the line of 
Peter the Cruel, was yet aware that the Duchess 
of Lancaster, was not without a strong party 
among the old adherents of her father in Cas- 
tile. The pretensions of this lady were, indeed, 
likely to receive the ablest support from her hus- 
band, one of the richest and most powerful 
princes in Europe; and, above all, the family 
alliance now formed with the King of Portugal 
rendering his assistance no longer a matter of 
_ speculation, raised to their acme, the 

pes of the aspiring house of Lancaster. The 
hand of the fair heiress of these hopes and ex- 
pectations was consequently sought by many a 
noble and even royal suitor, among the princes 
and grandees of the Peninsula, now assembled 
at Toledo to assist at the tournament proclaim- 
rend the King of Portugal in honour of his 


Of these the King of Portugal’s brother, Don 
Pedro, was the man most favoured by the Duke 
of Lancaster; but the Lady Catherine beheld 
her princely lovers with equal indifference, and 
appeared oppressed with a melancholy for 
w no one could account, and which con- 


her, and with the overflowing happiness of 
her sister, the Queen of Portugal. 

Attached to each other by a more than sisterly 
love, these Princesses appeared to have 
forgotten that they owed their birth to dif- 
ferent mothers, and the sadness of the La- 
dy Catherine was generally attributed to the ap- 
proaching separation between herself and that 
beloved sister. The royal bride herself was 
among the foremost in placing the dejection of 
the young Princess to that account; for, not 
even to her had Catherine revealed the cause of 
her disquiet. Well, indeed, was she aware, 
that the Queen of Portugal, notwithstanding 
her gentleness, sweetness of temper, and un- 
bounded affection towards herself, was, in pride 
and zeal for the aggrandizement of her family, 
a true daughter of the house. of Lancaster. It 
was not to her, therefore, that Catherine could 
declare that, while her alliance was sought by 
almost every royal house in Europe, her heart 
had been given in secret to an obscure indivi- 
dual (who, whatever were his graces of person 
and manner, and knightly accomplishments) she 
could not conceal froin herself was a nameless 
adventurer. 

At the bull-fights, riding at the ring, and all 
the other late chivalrous exercises, the prizes had 
been won by a young cavalier, unattended, save 
by a single ’squire. His only adornments were 
his white plumage and scarf. He displayed 
neither banner with armorial bearings, nor he- 
raldic devices on his shield: no one knew him; 
and, contrary to the custom at such pageant? 
he gratified not the curiosity of the asge**8° 
by raising his vizor when he receiy-< ‘he palm 
of conquest. To the courtee entreaties of 
the Duke of Lancaster ““t he would declare 
his name and quality; he replied, that he was a 
soldier of fortune, a wandering knight, who 
could claim no other name than that which he 
received at his baptism; and as he bore that in 
common with so many of every Christian nation, 
it could afford no particular satisfaction to that 
illustrious company even were he to reveal it. 
‘In like manner he declined all invitations to 
partake in the princely hospitality of the Duke 
of Lancaster; and they who beheld him daily 
sharing in all deeds of hardihood and chivalric 
emprize, sought him in vain in the banquetting 
rooms, or in the princely halls where the fair and 
the brave nightly assembled, to conclude with 
dancing and minstrelsy the diurnal pleasures pre- 
pared for them by the royal bridegrooin and the 
father of the bride. 

The general interest and curiosity excited by 
this singular conduct was felt by no one more 
powerfully than by the Lady Catherine, who, 
charmed with his knightly prowess and noble 
bearing, earnestly desired to penetrate the mys- 
tery that surrounded him. 

It was with a feeling of pleasure, which she 


given by her father on the banks of the Tajo. 
He wore the habit of an ancient Paladin, and 
appeared as though his sole business-at this en- 
tertainment were to watch her movements. By 
a singular coincidence she had assumed the 
dress and character of a Saracen Princess, 
and she availed herself of this circumstance to 
address him with the license allowed by this fas- 
cinating diversion. 

‘* So far from Palestine, Sir Paladin, when the 
Moor so closely besets the walls of the good 
city??? 

The stranger Knight started at her observa- 
tion, and replied—* Fair enemy, are thy words 
lightly spoken? or is it from the daughter of the 
invading Sultan that the loyal Paladin receives 
a friendly warning?”’ 

‘Sir Paladin, I see youaré not a ready read- 
er of riddles, and I leave you to the enjoyment 
of the perplexity I have unwittingly occasion- 
ed,’ said the Princess, turning from him with 
an air of playful coquetry. ‘‘ Les*€ me not, 
fair arbitress of my destiny,” said the Paladin, 
detaining her, till I have pouwd forth my passion 
at thy feet.” : : 

“ How, Sir Palad*“ does a Christian Knight 
avow his love §~ #® Pagan lady? What will 
holy- mother trch say to conduct so unortho- 
dox?”? ‘ 

<< ays fair tyrant! you but amuse yourself 
wiv the sufferings your beauty inflicts,’’ said 
ye Knight, withdrawing the princess to a more 
retired spot, ‘But how can I, the nameless 
and obscure son of a nameless race, how can I 
dare to hope that a mighty Princess, the sister 
of a Queen, and the presumptive heiress of a 
crown, would listen to a suit like mine?’’ 

‘© You forget, Sir Knight,’’ said the Princess, 
faintly struggling to disengage her hands from 
his impassioned grasp—‘‘ You forget that I hold 
conference with you only in my assumed charac~ 
ter, and with that freedom which the divertise- 
ment of masking permits. If you proceed to 
address me as Catherine of Lancaster, I must 
resume the fetters of state and haughty reserve 
which that name and rank impose on their pos- 
sessor.’’ She sighed as she concluded. ‘*Would,’* 
said the Knight, ‘that that lofty name might 
be forgotten, and that exalted rank exchanged 
for the lowly estate of a village maiden, that I 
might be allowed the opportunity of preying 
how little a heart like mine regards the adventi- 
tious circumstances of birth and grandeur.”’ 

The Knight would have been indeed a novice 
had he not perceived that his language was far 
from displeasing, the Princess. She had almost 
unconsciously seated herself beneath the orange 
trees that overhung the moonlit waters of the 
Tajo, and had removed her mask for the benefit 
of breathing the fragrant breezes that played 
round her, and sported in her hair of darkest 








could scarcely account to herself for experienc- 
ing, that she recognized his stately figure among 





tasted strongly with the gaiety that surrounded 


a gaily-dressed group one evening at a mask 


luxuriance. Perhaps the Knight, well versed in 
all the movements of the heart of woman, might 
Geen her of wishing to display the touching 
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effect which moonlight gave to her beautiful 
dark eyes, and transparently pure complexion. 

‘*Itus not in the stately halls of Toledo, or 
in the royal balcony, at the games where the 
kings and princes of the land contend to win 
your smiles, that you appear in your true power 
and loveliness, fair Plantagenet,’’ said the 
Knight, gazing passionately on her. He, too, 
had removed his mask, and it was with feelings 
of the most thrilling interest that the Princess 
contemplated, for the first time, the features of| 
her beloved; and, as she timidly raised her-eyes 
to his face, she was struck with his manly and 
heroic beauty. His complexion was of the true 
Castilian olive, and his features of that noble 
cast which gave her the idea that his was no 
common lineage. Glossy raven hair clustered 
in rich curls round a forehead of lofty beauty, 
and the somewhat stern expression of his coun- 
tenance was softened by eyes of the most melt- 
ing and lovely blue. 

** And who is it,’’ said the Princess, sighing, 
‘* that would address to Catheyine of Lancaster 
language which she must not hear except from 
royal blood?” 

** Which he who boasts not even nobility for 
his portion must therefore pour forth hopeless- 
ly,”’ said the Knight; ‘‘and yet he is bold 
enough to believe, that had the lofty distinc- 
tions of the Prince of Portugal been his to back 
his suit withal, he shouid not have sighed in 
vain.”” 

‘* Ah, think not,’’ she replied, ‘that ambi- 
tious feelings would influence the heart of her 
who woul! prefer a cottage on the banks of the 
Tajo wita love, to a throne without, and who 
would no! for a moment hesitate to exchange 
the proudest diadem in the world for the wiid 
ilower-wreath of peace gathered by the hand ot 
loye.”? She sighed and sunk into silence. 

The Knight threw himself at her feet, and 
by his passionate eloquence drew from her a 
full confession ~€ the secret interest with which 
she had beheld hh from the first day he made 
h’s ap pearance in th Jists, «* And now,”? sa:d 
pea 7 et = pave Ovained from me an ac- 
cnowledgment of all my ., ; 
longer remain in igmacd en pis ge 
him to whom I have blindly give. my maiden 
heart.”’ 

“Demand it not, fair Princess !’’ sxy 4), 
Knight, resuming his mask, and drawing.,, 


grant blossoms, presented it to him, bidding him 
wear it for her sake. ‘* Aye!’? returned the 
Knight, pressing it to his lips, ‘and ever will I 
preserve it as a memorial of this sweet hour.”’ 

The approach of a crowd of masks forced 
them to separate, and the princess retired to her 
own. apartment, and sought her pillow, not to 
sleep, but to recal every particular of the scene‘ 
which had taken place between her and her mys- 
terious lover. 

Howsoever sweet might be the remembrance 
of that szene, her reflections on it were sufli- 
cient to b:nish the smiles from her lips, the co- 
lour from her cheek, and to cloud her brow 
with that expression of pensive thought which 
at length attracted the attention of the court. 
That the appearance of mystery, is seldom as- 
sumed for worthy purposes, or by those who 
have not very urgent reasons for concealment, 
may be established as a general maxim; but, 
while this truth appealed in all its force to the 
reason of the Princess, her heart obstinately 
refused to admit a doubt injurious to the honour 
of the brave Castilian. 

On the morning that was to witness the cele- 
bration of the tournament, it was observed by 
her ladies in waiting that she rejected all the 
magnificent dresses ostentatiously offered to her 
attention by her tire-women on this important 
occasion, and selected a simple robe of white 
tafleta, made in the Castilian mode, with pearl 
ornaments; and instead ofthe tiara of gems which 
she had been accustomed to wear when she ap- 
peared in public, her beautiful dark hair was un- 
adorned save with a single sprig of orange blos- 
soms, and with the string of pearls which con- 
fined her long white veil, whose transparent folds 
were carelessly arranged, so as partially to 
shade her snowy bosom and exquisitely formed 
arms. 

‘* Although the simplicity of that dress well 
becomes the touching cast of your beauty, my 
fair sister,’? observed the Queen of Poriugsi, 
when they met in the gallery of the palace, 
*¢ yet methinks robes and jewels befitting your 
high station would have been more suitable to 
the princely divertisement which your royal 
brother-in-law has provided, as much in your 
honour as in mine.”’ 

‘Truly, royal sister,’’ said Don Pedro, who 
now joined them, ‘‘ the Lady Catherine is mind- 
ed to show how far her unadorned loveliness 





folds of his cloak yet closer round him. ‘td 
is a name that must not even be whisvered with- 
in the walls of Toledo, where I appear, even 
when shrouded within this disguiement, at the 
risk of that life to which thy pure and unbought 
love has given a value which it never béfore 
possessed in my own eyes. Farewell, most love- 
ly, most beloved lady! my moments are number- 
ed, and I must away.’’ : 

‘*But when, and where, shall I see you 
again?’’ asked the Princess anxiously. 

‘© At the approaching tournament, lady, I 
shall be among the combatants, and shall ga- 
ther the inspiration that will lead me to con- 
quest from thy eyes. I shall behold thee as 
usual surrounded by noble flatterers and prince- 
ly lovers.—But, oh, Catherine! remember, they 

o not, they cannot love thee like him who 

rushes through all perils, and braves chains 
and death to catch but a look or smile of 
thine.’’ 

‘In the lists, then, I shall expect to see 
thee,’ said the Princess, ‘‘yet, among the nu- 
merous cavaliers resorting thither, many may 
chance to wear the same colours and martial 
array, as thou, chosen of my heart.’’ 

**Give me, then, fair Princess, some token, by 
which valued distinguishment thou shalt recog- 
nize him who boasteth no heraldic bearings, or 
evest of nobility,’”’ said the Knight; and the 
Princess, selecting from the orange-trees that 
overshadowed them, a sprig rich with the fra- 


pill surpass the charms of the over-dressed 
®=aties of Spain and Portugal.’’ 
> eomplimenting my poor charms at the 
expense Or yur country-women, Sir Prince, you 
seem to forget-s.4+ [ am, by the maternal blood, 
a least half a Castim. »> 


‘* Ay! and the bright heiogs of the Castilian 
throne!’’ returned the Prince, tendering her his 
homage. 

‘* I did not accuse you of forgetfulness on that 
point,’’ rejoined she, disdainfully; ‘‘ and well, I 
trust, are my princely suitors aware of that ap- 
panage to Catherine of Lancaster.”’ 

‘* You forget, fair Madam, that your dowry 
is yet to be won at the point of the sword,’’ 
retorted Don Pedro, reddening; ‘and little, 
I ween, does that lover deserve to be taunted 
with seeking you for the sake of a heritage 
which is to be forced from Henry of Trastama- 
ta’? 

‘“* Fie! fie! Don Pedro!’’ exclaimed the young 
Queen; ‘‘ had your brother Juan wooed me in 


my father’s ’squires to his kingship, or gone to 
my grave as Philippa Plantagenet.—And yet, 
Catherine, I must say that you receivéd your 
subject’s homage in a manner uncourteous 
enough to provoke a retort from a better tem- 
pered Prince than Don Pedro.”’ 

‘* Her ungraciousness shall have no other ef- 
fect on me than to nerve my arm in the lists, 





where I trugt this day to prove myself such a 


cliampion in her cause as her hopes of the Casti- 
lian succession may require,’’ returned he; “her 
colours, I see, are white; of the same immacu- 
late hue shall be my scarf and plumes. She 
has unkindly refused me a token of her favour; 
but this day I will wear in my beaver a sprig of 
four national flower, the orange blossom, with 
}which she has chosen to adorn her ebon tress. 
es.”? 

**No!”? said Catherine, turning petulantly 
from him; ‘I -have given you no permission to 


liege lady, my sister, would better become you.” 

** The laws of knight-errantry do not preclude 
a champion from wearing the colours of a cruel 
mistiess, and this day, fuir Catherine, I shall 
appear in yours.’’ 

‘© With the assurance of my sincere wishes 
for your overthrow for your wages withal,”’ re- 
turned the Princess, and they parted. 

From the earliest hour in the morning, Toledo, 
and every avenue leading thereto, had been 
thronged with gallant and noble adventurers. 
The fiower of English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
chivalry were there assembled, well mounted, 
and splendidly caparisoned. The city was a scene 
of gay bustle and confusion. Banpers and plumes 
were waving, music was resounding, and steeds 
were curvetting through every street. Train after 
train of gallantly arrayed horsemen appeared, 
and, taking the road to the scene of action, dis- 
appeared only to be succeeded by fresh bands of 
knights and cavaliers resorting to this chivalric 
pageant. 

Never was tournament more splendidly attend- 
ed than this. Many a noble and even royal knight 
bore the colours of the Lady Catherine; but 
among them all the Prince of Portugal alone 


looked in vain for him, who should have been 
also distinguished by this token, among the gal- 
lants who saluted her by lowering their lances as 
they passed the balcony where she was seated, 
with the Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of 
Lancaster her mother. 

‘The King of Portugal, afier breaking a lance 
in honour of his bride, at her request declined 
entering farther into the business of the day, and 
joined the Duke of Lancaster as one of the um- 
pires of the lists. 

It was Don Pedro’s good fortune to overcome 
every adversary who presumed to engage his 
powerful arm; and, towards the close of the day, 
none among the knights and nobles assembled 
evinced any desire to dispute with him the honour 
of- the victory. The Duke of Lancaster, there- 
fore, directed him to order his defiance to be 
three times repeated; and, should the third chal- 
lenge remain unanswered, he would be entitled 
to the price as the victor of the day. 

(To be continued.) 





Two keen ones in a neighbouring city, agreed 
upon the premium of insurance of a vessel which 
one of the parties had expected from sea for a 
long time; but did not get the policy or written 
contract. On returning home, he received intel- 
ligence of the loss of his vessel. The difficulty 
now, was to get the policy before the other party 
received the news; after considering, he sends his 
clerk to say, that if the policy was not drawn up 
it was no matter, as he had heard of the vessel. 
The other supposing, no doubt, he had heard of 
the safe arrival of his ship at her port of destina- 


this fashion I had doubtlessly preferred one of|tion, and that he should lose the premium if be 


did not at once secure it, told the clerk to wait 
a minute, while he went into the other room and 
got it. He went in, hastily filled up the policy, 
and presenting it to the clerk received the pre- 
mium, and in an hour afterwards learned the total 
loss of the whole. It is but justice to add that 
it became a matter of judicial investigation, when 
the arbitrators decided that as both parties were 
rascals, the loss should be equally divided. 





wear my colours, and methinks those of your 
> J ‘ 


wore orange-blossoms in his helmet; and she - 
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I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main hai vest reaps —Shaispeare, 





CHEERFULNESS OF SEXTONS. 
. Your humble servant, Sir,’ said 4 sexton 
to me as I passed through the church-yard of 
B—, and, with a smile, the old man paused 
and rested on the brink of a grave in which he 
had been busily employed, and wiped the dew 
from his brow. ‘‘ Your humble servant, Sir,’’ 
said he again, apparently wishing to court con- 
versation. I suppose he took me for a dead 
hunter, and fancied I wished to pry into the 
secrets of his tenantry. There wasa sedate 
foolery about his manner, which on secouad- 
thoughts invited me to make his acquaintance : 
he seemed to be a grave humourist—an obtuse 
jester. ‘‘ You are no servant of mine, though 
you may be hymble,’’ said 1; ‘*I want none 
such. My time is not come. I am sweet, 
wholesome, locomotive, and still likely to re- 
main so. Go to your earth-worms, and to them 
you may bend, cap in hand, and say, * your hum- 
ble servant’—for you spread their banquet, and 
are a brave seneschal to their luxurious supper— 
old Life-in-death!’’ ‘*‘ Ha! Ha! Life in death— 
faith that’s good. Life in death, quotha’’—said 
the old man, tickled by the epithet, to which he 
had unwittingly given the cue. We were on 
terms immediately; he was my chosen friend— 
my equal:—no more my humble servant. 

How doth a smack of good humour open the 
heart! The old fellow jumped on his hobby- 
horse of ‘‘ graves and tombs and epitaphs’?— 
Areony a waggish rhyme he gabbled over to me) 
—and no improvisitore, with all his fire, ever 
gave more eloquent, effusions than did this old 
chronicler in his way. 

Between a sigh and a chuckle, the rogue con- 
tinued —‘ 1 am but a boy yet—I am but eighty- 
six,—I have had five wives, and they were all of 
them good,ones. There was Margery the first— 
I mean my firs: wife’s name was Margery—not 
that she was the first of Margeries:—oh! poor 
Margery, bless her blue eyes! there she lies with 
the violets and cowslips over her head. Then 
I had Joan:—ah! Joan was a rare good ’un. I 
liked her better, ’cause she kept Margery more 
in my mind, and I seemed to have two wives at 
ence (and not against the law either.) There 

+ she lies—there she lies;—and there I thought I 
should have laid too, ’till once on a time | saw 
Dorothy—and Dorothy won my heart, as I saw 
her milking the old red cow in the pasture, one 
fine May evening. . Ina week after I saw Doro- 
thy, she and I became one. J was always an at- 

“tractive one to the sweet sex—Heigho! heigho! 
We spent many happy days together; but she, 
like the rest, one day gave me the slip, and, 
bless she black eyes, there she lies amongst the 
others, with a handsome head and foot-stone. 
Then there was—let me sec—who was the last 
1 told your honour of? Margery, Joan, Doro- 
thy, and—oh! Dorothy was the last I mention- 
ed, Then there was Peggy and Bridget:—Brid- 
get was the last of the flock: ah! bless ’em all 
—bless ’em all: there they are, all in a row; 
and I never let one grave have more violets 
than the other, though they spring the freshest 
ever Margery, and so I am often transplanting 
them from her to give to the rest. They were 
all of them good ones—all—all. Pray, your 
honour, how many wives have you had?’’—This 
home question struck me at the moment ina 
very odd way, not having at that period of my 
life been able to boast even of one-fifth part. of 
the old man’s late possessions. 

It seemed to be a trick of the old man’s call- 
ing to dwell on matters of this kind; and I al- 
most fancied he married five wives for the 

ee of seeing their five violet-covered graves, 





ranged in neat and becoming order in the cho- 
sen spot of all his contemplations. 1 indulged 
in a little further parley with this humorous 
rogue, and then bade him farewell; but not be- 
fore he had gathered me a violet off each of the 
five graves, and placed thei firmly in my button 
hole, 

There was old Tom P , a merry old rogue, 
who not only dug graves and composed the 
dead, but also peeped at Parnassus, and compos- 
ed epitaphs—composed to order. Besides this, 
he always used to keep a stock on hand, con- 
taining tributes to more virtues than any man, 
woinan or child ever possessed, and sold them at 
two-pence per line. Tom was a very mighty 
man in his way, and all.the wit of the village 
flowed either from his tongue or from his ink- 
stand. If John Milton had been half so cele- 
brated a poet during his life, it would have well 
nigh turned his brain, or any other brain a degree 
weaker than that of the village poet. 

Tom had never dreamed of Lindley Murray’s 
two tomes of English grammar, and had never 
heard of the existence of the science which they 
taught: I cannot therefore say he set them at de- 
fiance: certain it is he never cherished that 
branch of human attainment. 

I was sitting in his chimney corner one day, 
enjoying his sharp uncouth humour, when, after 
a slight knock at the door, a widow-like looking 
personage, dressed in deep mourning, lifted the 
latch and made her appearance amongst us. 
Tom was in full expectation of a job, and after 
bowing a most reverential and obsequious bow, 
and handing the lady a chair, he sat quietly 
turning up the whites of his eyes in steady anti- 
cipation of his orders. 

“Mr. P »”’ said the widow in a whining, 
tremulous tone, ‘* I want an epitaph to the me- 
mory of my poor dear man:—you know he was 
a tender kind-hearted lamb to me,’’—(‘* He 
was a tiger,’’? muttered Tom)—‘‘ and I want 
something that will explain the character,’’— 
(‘‘He had none that will bear explanation,’’ 
said he ina whisper.) ‘‘ You know, Mr. P ee 
proceeded the lady; .*‘ he was charitable, affec- 
tionate, sober, religious—in short, he was’’— 
here she managed to squeeze out her first tear. 
—‘‘T’ll fit him immediately, ma’am,”’ interrupt- 
ed Tom: ‘in the mean time, ma’am, please: to 
run your eye over these patterns,’’ handing her 
a greasy dogs-eared MS. volume, “ and if none 
of those will do, I will make him a stave on pur- 
pose.’ The widow turned and turned again— 
read and re-rexd—but there was _ nothing 
amongst the sample that answered the throb- 
bing of her sensitive heart; at length she closed 
the volume in despair, and begged Tom to exe- 
cute a bran new one in his best style. 

The poet-sexton held consultations with the 
ceiling, as other knowing persons sometimes do, 
in the fullnsss of deep thought and reflection, 
then fixed his rolling eyes upon a well smoked 
flitch just swinging above him, rubbed his hands, 
raked together the embers of his fire, and sat 
with pen in hand and spectacles on nose, and, as 
the poet Collins says of melancholy, 

Like one inspired.”— 
At length the liquid lines were penned, and af- 
ter a few expressive ahems! Tom read as fol- 
lows ;— 











“¢ Under this stone 
Lies Mister Bone; 
He lying lived, and lying died, 
For, dying orliving, he always lied—” 
‘©Oh! Mr, P——,”’ interrupted the widow, ‘‘ the 
poor soul always told the truth to the best of his 
ability.” —**Yes, ma’am, to the best of his abili- 
ty, 1 know he did; but you know ma’am, he had 
been bed-ridden for many years,’’ replied Tom, 
‘and therefore he lived lying, and died lying.”’ 
The rogue turned round and gave me a knowing 
wiak, expressive of his high sense of his own 


pees a 


ingenuity. The widow’s silence showed her scru- 
ples were at an end, and the author proceeded 
in the recitation of his production: 

‘* His virtues uuder a bushel were hid,” 


(‘*I mean under a bushel of vices,’ said Tom, ia 
a half audible whisper to me;) 


** But he did as he liked, and liked what h® did,” 


(‘He was drunk every day,’’ muttered Tom 
aside.) 
* And I his survivor and widow dear, 
Come here every day with a sigh anda tear, 
And I say to al. husbands, ‘take copy from he, 
And make ready to'follow him like unto me.”’ 


** Thank you—oh! thank you, Mr. P !you 
are a clever man! Oh! if the poor dear depart- 
ed lamb could but hear how nicely you have 
spoken of him! Pray, Mr, P——, how much am 
I to pay you?”’ ‘* Twenty-pence, if you please, 
ma’am—two-pence a line—long and short to- 
gether: the long ones ought to be two-pence 
half-penny, but I had rather give than take.’? 
The widow forthwith paid her pence; and hav- 
ing pocketed what might have been called an 
afiront, but which she took for an epitaph, she 
made her courtesy in apparent delight; and it 
was a fine thing to see the face Tom made 
when he had shut the door upon her. Munden 
is the only man who could give an idea of that 
extraordinary phiz. ° 

‘*What a dotteral that old woman is!”’ said 
he. ‘* That rascal of a husband led her the 
life of a nigger-slave, and she was spaniel 
enough to like him the better. However, twen- 
ty-pence is well-earned: those who understand 
the king’s English will see that I have given the 
knave his due, and the widow goes home pleas- 
ed withal—for a ‘knavish speech sleeps ina 
foolish ear.’ ’? 

I have not space to copy more of Tom’s 
choice morsels, but they were all smart in their 
way, or, as I should rather say, in his way. I 
could give twenty other instances of the cheer- 
fulness of sextons, but I have indulged in my 
rambling gossip long enough, and I am sure my 
readers can support my few observations from 
their own experience. 

To conclude this desultory subject—there is a 
moral beauty in cheerfulness wherever it exists: 
it becomes every person, and every period of 
life; but a cheerful old age is the choicest of 
earthly blessings. WhenI see the gray-haired 
sexton smiling and chirping amidst the labour of 
his vocation, I think of the spreading ivy on the 
ruin that flourishes the freshest and greenest 
amidst the scenes of desolation and decay. 








A gentleman being asked by a friend, ‘* What 
it was o’clock ?”’ replied, ‘* Little or nothing.” 
‘* How so?” said the inquirer. ** Why,” said the 
wit, “* it is not quite one, and that whick is less 
than one must be little or nothing.’” 





James I.—King James onc: went out of his 
way to hear a noted preacker. The clergyman 
seeing the king enter, !eft his text to declaim 
against swearing, for which that king was noto- 
rious.—When done, James thanked him for his 
sermon, but asked;what connection swearing 
had with it? He answered, ‘* Since your majes- 
ty came out of your way, I could not do less 
than go out of mine.”’ 


Difference between singular and plural.— 
When William, Prince of Orange, landed in Eng- 
land, he said to the people, whom he first met, 





“‘T come for your good—for all your goods.’* 
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We extract an article for this number of the 


Souvenir, from the American Ornithology, a very 
valuable national work from the pen of the late 
Alexander Wilson, an amiable and accomplished 
naturalist and poet. He ‘‘ was a native—cer- 
tainly an inhabitant of that good Scotch west 
country town Paisley,—first a weaver, then a 
pedlar, and afterwards a voluntarily expatriated 
emigrant to America,’’ where he engaged in the 
humble occupation of a country schoolmaster.— 
But genius, like his, will emerge from obscurity: 





whilst labouring in this useful vocation, he be- 
came acquainted with an-eminent bookseller of 
this city, who co-operated with him in the publi- 
cation of the work, which will cause his name to 
be remembered long after even the spot which 
enshrines his ashes is forgotten. ‘* Driven,”’ as it 
were, by a passion for Ornithology—or, rather a 
love for the living birds, with all their plumage 
and songs, he plunged into the woods, and stu- 
died the instincts of all those beautiful creatures 
in the great solitude of nature. ‘‘ Amusement,”’ 
says he, in his preface to his splendid folios, 
‘* blended with instruction, the correction of nu- 
merous errors which have been introduced into 
this part of the natural history of our country,— 
a wish to draw the attention of my fellow citi- 
zens, occasionally, from the discordant jarrings 
of politics, to a contemplation of the grandeur, 
harmony and wonderful variety of nature, exhi- 
bited in this beautiful portion of the animal cre- 
ation, are my principal and almost only motives 
in the present undertaking.”’ 

** The Ornithology of the United States exhi- 
bits a rich display of the most splendid colours, 
from the green silky, gold bespangled down of 
the minute Humming-bird, scarce three inches 
in extent, to the black coppery wings of the 
gloomy Condor, of sixteen feet, who sometimes 
visits our northern region,—a numerous and 
powerful band of subjects, that for sweetness, 
variety and melody, are compassed by no coun- 
try on earth; an everchanging scene of migration 
from torrid to temperate, and from northern to 
southern regions, in quest of suitable seasons, 
food and climate, and such an amazing diversity 
in habits, economy, form, disposition and facul- 
ties, so uniformly hereditary in each species, and 
so completely adequate to their peculiar wants 
and convenience, as to overwhelm us with as- 
tonishment at the wisdom, power and beneficence 
of the Creator.”’ 

THE BLUE BIRD. 
THE pleasing manners and sociable disposi- 
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pressions, sits close by her, caresses and sings to 
her his most endearing warblings. When seated 
together, if he espy an insect delicious to her 
taste, he takes it up, flies with it to her, spreads 
his wings over her, and puts it into her mouth.”’ 
If a rival makes his appearance, (for they are 
ardent in their loves,) he quits her in a moment, 
attacks and pursues the intruder, as he shifts 
from place to place, in tones that bespeak the 
jealousy of his affection, conducts him with 
many reproofs beyond the extremity of his terri- 
tory, and returns to warble out his transports of 
The preli- 
minaries being thus settled, and the spot fixed 
on, they begin to clean out the old nest, and the 
rubbish of the former year, and to prepare for 
the reception of their future offsprmg. Soon 
after this another sociable little pilgrim, the 
House-wren, also arrives from the south, and 
finding such a snug birth pre-occupied, shows his 
spite, by watching a convenient opportunity, and 
in the abscence of the owner, hopping in and 
pulling out sticks; but he takes special care to 


triumph beside his beloved mate. 


make off as fast as possible. 


The female lays five, and sometimes six eggs, 
of a pale blue colour; and raises two, sometimes 
three broods in a season; the male taking the 


grass, at a considerable distance; and after feed. 
ing upon it, instantly resume their former posi- 
tion. Whoever informed Dr. Latham that * this 
vird is never seen on trees, though it makes its 
nest in the holes of them,’’ might as well have 
said, ‘‘ that the Americans aye never seen in the 
streets, though they build their houses on the 
sides of them.’’ For, what is there in the con. 
struction of the feet and claws of this bird to 
prevent it from perching? Or what sight more 
common to an inhabitant of this country, than 
the Blue-bird perched on the top of a peach or 
apple tree? or among the branches of those 
reverend broad-armed chesnut trees, that stand 
alone in the middle of our fields, bleached by the 
rains and blasts of ages? 

The Blue-bird is six inches and three quarters 
in length, the wings remarkably full and broad; 
the whole upper parts are of a rich sky-blue; 
with purple reflections; the bill and eyes are 
black; inside ofthe mouth and soles of the feet, 
yellow, resemblng the colour of a ripe persim- 
mon; the shafts of the wing and tail feathers 
are black; throat, neck, breast and sides, pat- 
tially under the wings, chesnut; wings, dusky 
black at the tips; belly and vent, white; some- 
times the secondaries are exteriorly light brown, 


youngest under his particular care, while the fe- 
male is again setting. Their principal food is 
composed of insects, particularly large beetles, 
and others of the coleopterous kind that lurk 
among old dead and decaying trees. Spiders are 
also a favourite repast with them. In the autumn 
they occasionally regale themselves on the ber- 
ries of the sour gum; and as winter approaches, 
on those of the red cedar, and on the fruit of a 
rough hairy vine that runs up and cleaves fist to 
the trunk of trees. The ripe persimmon is an- 
other of their favourite dishes; and many other 
fruits and seeds which I have found in their sto- 
machs at that season, but which, being no bota- 


but the bird has in that case not arrived at his 
The female is easily distinguished 
by the duller cast of the back, the plumage of 
which is skirted with light brown, and by the 
red on the breast, being much fainter, and not 
descending near so low as in the male; the se- 
condaries are also more dusky. 
found over the whole United States; in the Ba- 
hama islands, where many of them winter, and 
also in Mexico, Brazil and Guiana. 

Mr. Edwards mentions, that the specimen of 
this bird, which he was favoured with, was sent 
from the Bermudas; and as those islands abound 


nist, I am unable to particularize. 


extremely pleasing. 


ty in winter. 


other birds. 


injurious insects which he daily destroys. 





tion of thjs little bird, entitle him to particular 
notice. AS ane of the first massengers of spring, 
bringing the Csarming tidings to our very doors, 
he bears his own recommendation always along 
with him, and meets with a hearty welcome 
from every one. 

Though generally accounted a bird of passage, 
yet so early as the middle of February, if the 
weather be open, he usually makes his appear- 
ance about his old haunts, the barn, orchard and 
fence posts. Storms and deep snows sometimes 
succeeding, he disappears for a time; but about 
the middle of March, he is seen again, accompa- 
nied by his mate, visiting the box in the garden, 
or the hole in the old apple tree, the cradle of 
some generations of his ancestors. ‘*‘ When he 
first begins his amours,”’ says a curious and acute 
observer, “‘ it is pleasing to behold his courtship, 
his solicitude to please and to secure the favour 
of his beloved female. He uses the tenderest ex- 


proaching decay of the face of nature. 


its journeyings, till the return of spring. 


look for passing insects. 


























The usial spring and summer song of the Blue- 
bird, is a soft, agreeable, and oft-repeated war- 
ble, uttered with open quivering wings, and is 
In his motions and general - ? 
character, he has great resemblance to the Ro-! “fter the continuance of mild and open weather, 
bin Red-breast of Britain; and had he the brown fi 
olive of that bird, instead of his own blue, he "8 the place of its retreat. 
would scarcely be distinguished from the other. 
Like him he is known to almost every child; and 
shows as much confidence in man by associating 
with him in summer, as the other by his familiari- 
He is also of a mild and peaceable 
disposition, seldom fighting or quarrelling with 

His society is courted by the inha- 
bitants of the country, and few farmers neglect | P. 
to provide for him, in some suitable place, a snug 
little summer house, ready fitted and rent free. 
For this he more than sufficiently repays them b 4 ‘ties of wi th ht for bins 4 
the cheerfulness of his song, and the multitude of aud severities of wmier, 1 Rave sought for Aim in 
To- 
wards autumn, that is, in the month of October, 
his song changes to a single plaintive note, as 
he passes over the yellow, many-coloured woods; 
and his melancholy air reminds us of the ap- 
Even 
after the fields are stripped of their leaves, he 
still lingers over his native haunts as if loth to 
leave them. About the middle or end of No- 
vember, few or none of them are seen; but with 
every return of mild and open weather, we hear 
his plaintive note amidst the fields, or in the air, 
seeming to deplore the devastations of winter.— 
Indeed, he appears scarcely ever totally to for- 
sake us; but to follow fair weather through all 


The Blue-bird, in summer and autumn, is fond 
of frequenting open pasture fields; and there 
perching on the stalks of the great mullien, to 

A whole family of 
them is often seen thus situated, as if receiving 
lessons of dexterity from their more expert pa- 
rents, who can espy a beetle crawling among the 


with the cedar, it is highly probable that many 
of these birds pass from our continent thence at 
the commencement of winter, to enjoy the mild- 
ness of that climate, as well as their favourite 
food. 


As the Blue-bird is so regularly scen in winter, 





it has given rise to various conjectures respect- 
i Some suppose it to 
be in close sheltered thickets, lying to the sun; 
others, in the neighbourhood of the sea, where 
the air is thought to be more temperate; and 
where the matters thrown up by the waves fur- 
nish a constant and plentiful supply of food.— 
Others trace him to the dark recesses of hollow 
trees, and subterraneous caverns, where they sup 

ose he dozes away the winter, making, like 
Robinson Crusoe, occasional reconnoitering ex- 
cursions from his eastle, whenever the weather 
happens to be favourable. But amidst the snows 


vain in the most favourable sheltered situations 
of the middle states; and not only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, but on both sides of the 
mountains.* I have never, indeed, explored the 
depth of the caverns in search of him, because I 
would as soon expect to meet with tulips and but- 
terflies there, as Blue-birds; but among hundreds 
of woodmen who have cut down trees at all 
seasons, [ have never heard of one instance of 
these birds being found so immured in winter; 
while in the whole of the middle and eastern 
states, the same general observation seems to 
prevail that the Blue-bird always makes his ap- 
pearance in winter, after a few days of mild and 
open weather. On the other hand, I have found 
them numerous in the woods of North and South 
Carolina, in the depth of winter; and I have also 
been assured by different gentlemen of respecta- 
bility, who have resided in the islands of Jamaica, 
Cuba, and the Bahamas and Bermudas, that this 
rr 

* Lspeak of the species here genevally. Solitary in- 
dividuals are found particularly among our cedar 
trees, sometimes in the very depth of winter. 
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% very bird is common there in winter, We also; His song and his services freely are ours, ture, is beautifully portrayed upon a face and 

_ find, from the works of Hernandes, Piso and And all that he asksis, in summer a shelter. brow, that might, if represented in marble, be 

“4 others, that it is well known in Mexico, Guiana} The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his mistaken for those of the Belvidere Apollo 

~ and Brazil; and if so, the place of its winter re train, ; Though nearly on the verge of sixty, though he 

. treat is easily ascertained, without having re-| Now searching the furrows, now mounting to please | has been, for years, a more inveterate opium 

a course to all the trumpery of holes and caverns, Ti ims ve delights bi ioe $ eater than the veriest Osmanlee, though poverty 

vd torpidity, hybernation, and such ridiculous im- And Aan. Merk ie ee ee nae —, has been his allotment and trials have been ap- 

: probabilities. - The dow lie sibeethere fore 4 i ~ be ‘hid, | Pointed unto him—yet Coleridge still retains that 

- : : ‘ $ A i g ring 5 get theyll be chid, : . : ‘ 

to Nothing is more common in Pennsylvania, | yyj,j), wenlen neat oa hee wartles ilar ‘ens ethereal brightness of eye, that majesty of brow, 

a than to see large flocks of these birds in the} J, mute of sky-blue and bosom so red, that compressed thoughtfulness of lip, and that 

an spring and autumn, passing at considerable That each litle loiterer seems to adore him: talismanic power of countenance combined, 

4 heights in the air; from the south in the former, WwW ~ ee eo which rendered him, in other years, a marked 

r 2 Vhen all the gay scenes of the summer are o’er, Swe ri : 

a and from the north in the latter season. In the} 44 autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, and remarkable man. At a first introduction, his 
id month of October, I have seen, about an hour] And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, noble presence rests upon the eye, like the appa- 
he after sunrise, ten or fifteen of them descent from| Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow ; | tition of some lofty spiritual bemg on the soul of 
a great height and settle on the top ofa tall de-| The Biue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, the prophet. He moves before you with the dig- 
ie tached tree, appearing, frori their silence and Still lingers, and looks for a milter to morrow, nified step, the high bearing, the sublime aspect 
ei sedateness, to be strangers, and fatigued.— Fill toreed by the horrors of winter to-roam, of one who is familiar with the deepest mysteries 
vy After a pause of a few minutes, they began to He sings his adieu in « lone note of sorrow. of earth, and sea, and sky—of one, whose mind 
se dress and arrange their plumage, and continued While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, has traversed the universe, and returned laden 
” so employed for tea or fifteen minutes more; The green face of earth and the pure blue of Heaven, with the treasures of every beautiful and un- 
wg then, on a few warning notes being given, Or love’s native mtusi¢c have influence to charm, known region. 
rod perhaps by the leader of the party, the whole aA hes so P aon Se our foteoee ta Pens = _ This silent reverence, however, soon changes 
Ee remounted to a vast heighth, steering in a direct] j,-° et ange nets gg! a pay reine # into devoted admiration and love. The magic of 
re line for the southwest. In passing along the) yy). Ui ou, others 5 eaarynt 2 et ce address, the visible kindness of his nature, the 
SKY chain of the Bal Ja da.the West: Istdie or, through bieakest storms, if a calm he but sec, affectionat euoat £ the. h _ 
ne- ain of the bahamas, towards the West indies,) He comesto remind us of sunshine and pleasure ! : aoe Ka interest idicnensios 
wn no great difiiculty can occur from the frequency fests in your affairs, the beauty of his language, 
his of those islands; nor even to the Bermudas, FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. and the charm he diffuses almost immediately 
hed which are said to be six hundred miles from the THE PERSONAL AND LITERARY CHARAC. |°%e" every subject introduced, link your affections 
2 of nearest part of the continent. This may seem TER OF S. T. COLERIDGE with those of the accomplished philosopher and 
the an extraordinary flight for so small a bird; but it . 7 ls se aris imaginative poet who addresses you. You gaze 
not is nevertheless a fact that it is performed. If we To those whom circumstances heve prevented upon his broad, high, pale brow, crowned with 
vet suppose the Blue-bird in this case to fly only at from enjoying the society of distinguished men of| clustering hairs, that reveal the blight of time. 
ats at the rate ofa mile a minute, which is less than letters, especially that portion of them who have jand on his open though deep-settled hazle eyes, 
Ba- Ihave ascertained him to do over land, ten or| applied themselves to poetry, a graphic but suc- that seem for ever to revel among things invisible 
and eleven hours would be sufficient to accomplish| cinct description of the personal appearance, and | to ordinary perception, with a mingled awe and 
the journey; besides the chances that he would| literary character of Coleridge, may gratify a ra- dehght. His aquiline nose, curved lips, cheeks 
n of have of resting places by the way, from the] tional curiosity. All who maintain any just pre- furrowed by intense thought, and beautiful neck, 
sent number of vessels t generally navigate those| tensions to literary acquirements, enter with | at the first glance prove, that, in earlier life, he 
satel seas. In like :aanngr, two days, at most, allow-| more or less enthusiasm, into a knowledge of the | must have been as remarkable for the noble man- 
nany ing for numefeus gfages for rest, would conduct domestic habits, personal aspect, family alliances i liness of his person as he has always been for the 
eat him from the rem est regions of Mexico, to any and secret history of the favourites of the muse. splendour of his genius, the purity of his morals, 
nila. ah of the Atlantic When the natural] When brought before them by the pencil or the and the depth of his domestic love. 
uitte uistory of that part’ fitment and its ad-| pen, they gaze intensely upon the reflected image,| [In his * Biographia Literaria,”’ Coleridge re- 
jacent isles, is better kom, and the periods at} and admire at once the features of the celebrated | stricts his remarks almost literally within the 
nter, which its birds of passage arrive and depart, are bard, aud the creations of that genius, which they compass of his title? The refined delicacy of his 
ther, truly ascertained, I have no doubt these conjec-| have long been accustomed to reverence. nature revolted from pefsonal publicity. It is 
pect- tures will be fully corroborated. Few who peruse with pleasure the productions | true, he gives us, with fearless confidence in his 
it to Such are the mildand pleasing manners of the of men of genius, are content to pass through | own greatness, the most humiliating story of his 
sun; Blue-Bird, and so universally is he esteemed, that| life without some knowledge of the man, whose | |aborious but fruitless attempt to establish The 
vhere 1 have often regretted no pastoral muse has yet writings have beguiled their hours of retirement Friend; and, during its relation, we feel a degree 
. and arisen in this western woody world, to do justice] and infused new beauty into their intellectual | of interest in his history, which the Lake School 
8 fur- to his name, and endear him to us still more by existence. When such opportunities occur, the | of Poetry, and the misnamed philosophy of the 
ae the tenderness of verse, as has been done to his mind compares what it contemplates with the mystifying Rant, could never excite in a rational 
allow representative in Britain, the Robin Red-breast.| picture which the imagination has created and|mind, But, generally, his whole soul seems to 
y sup A small acknowledment of this kind, I have to| unfolded; and the ideal image stands by the side | revel in idealities and mysteries, which no human 
’ like offer, which the reader, I hope, will excuse as a] of the portrait of truth, adorning and adorned—| being can comprehend; and the reader soon tires 
g ex- tribute to rural innocence. pleasing, a“ once, by = ee ye the | amidst the developement ee theories, which 
, ren contrast. It is true, the delineations of fancy | have neither rationality, nor reality, nor any hu- 
nace bg la s cold tempests and snows are no} Wi) ofien prove as visionary as the wonders of a| man interest. ry. ” . 
sin in Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re-ap- dream; but the immediate disappointment will,| Yet, at intervals, as through a matted maze of 
ations pearing, : not unfrequently give place to emotions of plea-} underwood, you catch some glimpses of natnral 
neigh- The fisherman hauling their shad to the shore, sure. aes ; feeling and moral beauty. Among his high- 
of the And cloud cleaving geese to the Lakes are a-steering;| None of this disappointment and subsequent wrought but unprofitable disquisitions, he some- 
ed the When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing; revival of former conceptions, however, will be times, almost unconsciously, admits the beautiful 
ause I obng _ ow the tanto so fresh and so pleasing, | experienced by any one who has enjoyed the pre-|spirits who are subject to his invocation. We 
a bee. } Ese eumes the Blue-bird, Tus HenaLp oF eee seereeart J pda ee vcs him — ote monihiors, by the 
* ee ‘ 3 'y nature 0 occupy a istinguished station IN| woo river-bank a e hour of sunrise on the 
np And hails with his warblings the cl:arms of the season. society; educated in the most liberal manner, at hills, or down some dell: where wild Eimiitn bios 
nce of When loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring, | the first preparatory school, and the first univer-|som and fade, and die unknown but to the soli- 
vinter; Then warm glows the supshine, and fine is the weath- sity in England; possessed in early life of the best tary worshipper of nature. We admire and love 
astern TI rk j es 7 he _ | opportunities to signalize his talents and acquire-| his large benevolence, the gentleness that attends 
ems to And al ne pier pear Sean qt begining tospring,| ments; he has, apparently, adopted and indivi-| him like a sainted shade, the power that creates, 
ince RRCe, wOOd. Ant) sassairas Dud ing together, dualized the allegory of Dr. Johnson, by proving} and the piety that cherishes all that is created. 
his ap- Oh then to your gardens ye housewives repair! chat a taAolgnt gon aol aly hi hi a 
ild and Your walks border up; sow and plant at your leisure ;| “2 great and indolent genius may be easily sur-| We follow him to his rural home, and rejoice to 
» found The Blue-bird will chaunt from his box such an air, passed by slow though industrious application. perceive that his sensibility, unlike that of Sterne, 
| South That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure. “oe — be eee a emer —. - = ” a of rer? 
also ‘ he only to his published works; for, perhaps, there|ness and deeds of affection, towards the wife o 
utr r$ Paro) ns gman me sini one tree, lis ae in Britain, one individual devoted to lite-|his bosom, and interesting family. 

; . pple's sweet blossoms; . : d by his inimitable Th th t th hie? f his life i 
maica, He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, rature, who has contributes ee e poet has spent the chief part of his life in 
at this And seizes the catiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; private conversation with literary friends, such|rural retirement. At an early age he was mar- 

He drags the vile grub from the corn he devours; | Copious treasures of eloquence and learning. ried to the sister of Mrs. Southey; and the frienu- 
itary ite worms from their webs where they riot and wel-] That master-genius, which might have assum-|ship which had previously commenced between 
» cedar ter; ed and upheld the first station in English litera-|the Laureate and the author of ‘‘ Remorse,’’ was 
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eonfirmed and perpetuated by this alliance. The 
mother of a large family, (one of which, Hartley 
Coleridge, the eldest son, has already appeared 


as the author of ‘Six Months in the West In-|¢ 
dies,””) Mrs. Coleridge proved equally an ad- 


mirable wife and interesting companion to the 
man of letters. In his minor poems, her devoted 
husband frequently refers to her in terms the most 
affectionate, and with commendations apparently 
the best deserved and bestowed; and the affection 
of a father, which often bursts out like the light 
of morning, glows with the most intense and bril- 
liant fervour. 

Of the more extended productions of Coleridge, 
the tragedy entitled ‘‘ Remorse,’’ is the most 
equally sustained and powerful, which, although 
unsuccessful on the stage, will long be read by 
the lovers of the legitimate drama, and admired 
as one of the finest tragedies of the age. But, in 


another province, Coleridge has left all compe- 


titors behind. His most unique and inimitable 
** Ancient Mariner,’’ though occasionally tinged 
with the affectation of Wordsworth, is an admi- 
rable display of imaginative power, graphic skill, 
end thrilling language. It is no ‘small compli- 
ment to the author, that almost the whole mag- 
nificent idea of the London plague in Galt’s Ro- 
thelan, was adopted from his description of the 
doomed ship entering the port, with a dead crew 
standing immoveably upright in their several 
places! ; 

While it affords us pleasure to contemplate the 
personal character of this excellent man, we can- 
not but lament that he has wasted his almost un- 

ralleled gifts and endowments in comparative- 
Fy trifling efforts, and suffered his noble mind to 
fall indolently back upon itself, as if reckless of 
the glory which might have attended him. 

In the reported conversation with Byron, it is 
said that Shelly, an excellent German scholar, 
and Lewis, equally distinguished in Teutonic 
literature, declined, in favour of Coleridge, the 
exclusive prerogative of translations from the 
Weimar literati; and, it is certain, were it not for 
his indolence, no one could maintain the privi- 
lege with more ability, nor do equal honour to 
the splendid productions of the continental wri- 
ters of poetry. During an interesting conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Joanna Baillie, upon the subject 
ef this paper, that celebrated poetess observed, 
that, although his “‘ Ancient mariner’? was a 
hoble creation, yet she much more admired his 
“Dark Ladye.’? Search, however, has been 
made in vain for this fine poem. 

Whether we contemplate Coleridge in his per- 
sonal or poetic relations, we find abundant rea- 
son to indulge and express the most unequivocal 
respect for his private virtues, admiration for his 
profound acquisitions in English and foreigh eru- 
dition, and gratitude for the pleasure which many 
of his productions have conferred on the lovers 
of poetry. 





DOGS. 

Carr, a waterman, having laid a wager that he 
and his dog would both leap from the centre 
arch of Westminster Bridge, and land at Lam- 
beth, within a minute of each other: he jumped 
of first, and the dog immediately followed him; 
but the faithful animal, not being in the secret, 

i fearing his master should be drowned, laid 
hold of him by the neck and dragged him to the 
shore, to the no small diversion of the specta- 
tors. 





Old Discount called one morning on the mana- 
ger of a charitable institution, and informed him 
that he had bequeathed them one thousand dol- 
lars, and that if they would make a handsome al- 


-bowance he would pay them while he lived. The 


manager told him the abatement was too much, 
but if he would double the bequest he would 
agree to take it.—Done, cried Discount, and 
pad bim.—This was not in New England! 


spay 
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* Ourself will play the host.” “the banquet waits” 
Anil yields a rich variety of cates; 

All native products—to the feast repair, 

A mental feast—and here's the bill of fare. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our friend ‘* Celadon,’’ though unknown, is 
welcome. We shall be glad to receive further 
effusions from his pen; but by no means wish to 
tax his good nature, lest he should complain of 
us as he has done of the ladies in the first num- 
ber. 

We have received a second Essay from ‘“ Ave- 
nal,’’—much better than the one we transferred 
to our brother of the Ariel. In justice to the 
author, it should be stated, he complains that the 
said editor of the Ariel has mutilated the piece 
so much that it is now quite nonsense. As the 
original was destroyed after printing it, we can- 
not judge between the parties; but from a wish to 
encourdge pative talent, and in the hope that the 
author will further improve, we shall insert the 
last sent, though well aware it is not perfect.— 
‘* Rome was not built in a day!’’ 

The Essay of J. R. C. S. came to hand after 
this number was made up; it shall appear in our 
next. 

Essays by our friend E. shall also appear; but 
we think her forte lies in such pieces as we pub- 
lished under the title of Josephine and Teresa. 

We have just received a Tale signed Peirre, 
and will give it an indulgent hearing. 

It is our intention occasionally to illustrate the 
Souvenir with engravings on wood, in addition to 
the usual embellishments on copper, of botanical 
plants, native and exotic; and to render them 
more interesting to our readers, accompany 
them with appropriate descriptions. With that 
view, we applied to the Hon. W. Darlington, M. 
D. late a member of Congress, and one of the 
first of American botanists, who has very politely 
agreed to furnish the necessary illustrations. 

When we reflect on the important aid literary 
gentlemen of unquestioned abilities, together 
with those of the softer sex, (several of whom 
we now number inthe list of our correspondents, ) 
are willing to render us, it makes the rugged 
path of an editor comparatively smooth and 
pleasant. 

We have received a letter from a distant sub- 
scriber, complaining bitterly of the non-recep- 
tion of two of the numbers of this work, implor- 
ing them to be sent, stating he would as soon 
lose his wife, &c. &c. as the Souvenir. 

We have sent the missing numbers to the—we 
wish we could say gentleman—(but must with- 
hold the term until he makes the amende honour- 
able to the sex) who so feclingly writes. But we 


‘set him down, as we do not know him person- 


ally in our own mind, and we doubt not we shall 
be joined in the opinion by all our fair readers, as 
an-old bachelor, who has been repeatedly re- 








fused a participation in the joys of married life. 


3 |For ourselves, we now speak candidly, although 


we believe the Souvenir as in duty and interest 


¥| bound, to be the best periodical that is or ever 


will be published, yet we would not go back again 
to the days of our bachelorship, for all the 
Souvenirs that could be laid between our house 
and that of the aforesaid old bachelor. 





We are indebted to an esteemed friend in Ire- 
land, for the following Lament, sung by one of 
their native bards‘at a country fair, to the memo- 
ry of a man named Sullivan, who forfeited his 
life by engaging in the attempt to free his coun- 
try from bondage—called from its unsuccessful 
termination, ‘‘the Rebellion of 1798.’ The 
style is similar to the laments sung at funerals, 
and was taken as it was rehearsed from the lips 
of the speaker. 
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Cold and silent is thy repose—damp falls the 
dew of heaven—yet the sun shall bring joy, and 
the mist of night shall pass away before his 
beams; but thy breast shall not again vibrate 
with the pulse of life at the return of morning, 
nor shalt thou wander more on thy native moun- 
tains—amid the scenes of thy childhood, where 
first were awakened thy friendships, where first 
thou siniled in the playfulness of infancy. 

Cold and silent is thy repose! 


Thou wert dearer to me than the rays of the de- 
clining sun—and when I turn my eyes on him, 
the thought of thee bringsysorrow to my soul— 


thou rose, like him, with thig sofgblush upon thy 
cheek—like himjjat mid-day, tifPu shone in the 












dignity of manhood; but arlf.svas,thy fate 
clouded with misfortune, a het’ sank beneath 
it—nor shalt thou ari ike him—no, thou 
shalt return no 7 
“Cold @nidsilent is thy repose! 


Thou wert to mevas the nerve of my throbbing 
heart—for thy sake only was this world dear— 
thou wert brave—thou wert generous—thou 
wert just—thou wert loved’by all:—but why lock 
on thy virtues? Why recall those scenes to 
memory which are to be no more beheld? He 
whose they were, has passed away—he has gone 
for ever—to return ne more. 

Cold and silent is thy repose ? 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The December number of the American 
Quarterly Review was published on Saturday 
last. Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, have publish- 
ed the ** Chronicles of Cannongate.” They have 
just received a considerable part of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tales of my Grandfather. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and Sci- 
ence, by E. Littell, 88 Chesnut street. 

The Philadelphia Monthly Magatine, No. 3, 
by Judah Dobson, 108 Chesnut street, $5 per 
annum. : 

The Casket, by Atkinson and Alexander, 112 
Chesnut street. 

A newspaper has jugl been commeneed in 
Boston entitled ‘*The Bvening Bulletin,’’ pub- 
lished daily by J. H. Howe & Co. A few num- 
bers only have been received, but from them we 
judge the paper well deserving the support of the 
inhabitants of that enlightened city. If we mis- 
take not, it is edited by the same gentleman who 
so ably conducted the Nantucket Inquirer; if so, 
we wish him success, and a more extended sphere 
of usefulness. 

The Rev. George Croly’s interpretation of the 
Apocalypse is just published by the Messrs. Carvill, 
at New York. Croly’s rich and beautiful poem * The 





Angel of the World,” first established his reputation 
as a man of genius, and this new work, is said by the 
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London critics, to be one of the most curious and in- 
nious literary productions of the day. ; 
Mr. Coale, of Baltimore, is about to publish a Re- 
membrancer of Events from the creation lown to the 
resent time. It is to be entitled the “ J'ablet of 
r Rad 
athe Eloquence of the United States,” a work in 
five octavo volumes, edited by Professor Williston, 
of Middletown, Conn, has just. been published.— 
These volumes contain many of the debutes in the 
several State Conventions on the adoption of the Fe- 
deral constitution, some of the speeches on Jay 8 
treaty in 1796, debates in Congress on the most im- 
ortant politica! questions, and a number of 4th of 
Shy orations, civic addvesses, orations on the Buston 
Massacre, &c. 





Congress commenced its session on the 2d 
inst. and our state Legislature on the 4th. 

We shall endeavour to give our readers a sum- 
mary of the proceeding of both bodies in all mat- 
ters of interest and importance. 





CONGRESS. 
Monday, December, 3, 1827. 
IN SENATE. 


The hour of 12 having arrived, the Vice Pre- 
sipent took the Chair. The roll of Senators 
having been called over by Mr. Lowrtx, the 
Secretary, it appeared that every Member was 
in attendance, except Mr Wersrer of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Tuomas of Illinois. 

The usual proceedings then took place. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House was called to order by M. Sr. 
Cuair CLARKE, Clerk of the House, precisely 
at twelve o’clock. 

Two hundred and seven Members, out of two 
hundred and thirteen, Having answered to their 
names, the House proceeded to ballot for a 
SrraKeER. 

Mr. Senacus and Mr Haxyes being named 
Tellers, reported the following as the result ot 
the balloting: 

For. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, - - 104 

For John W. Taylor, of New York, - - 94 

For P. P. Barbour, — A ae 

Scattering votes, - ier - - - 3 

Anpnew Stevenson, of Virginia, having re- 
ceived a majority of the whole number of votes, 
was declared to be duly elected. 

On being conducted to the Chair, the Sreax- 
rm addressed the House. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President of the United States transmit- 
ted his Message to both houses of Congress, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 4. -It has already been publish- 
ed in most, if not all our daily papers, and is, 
probably, familiar to our readers. The mes- 
sage of our President is a document which is 
always looked for, and read with déep interest. 





‘ SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

An alteration is now going onat the Aresde, at the 
instance of Mr. Haviland; in order to accommodate 
the ladies, the doors of the stores are to be widened. A 
lady wanting a pair of shoes, in attempting to enter 
one of the stores, found her progress arrested by her 
hat striking on either side of the door, which pre- 
vented her ingress—she was actually obliged to fit on 
the shoes in the avenue. 

Pennsylvania contains 47,000 square miles, and 
England only 50,000; yet England maintains a 
population of more than 10,000,000. 

The Warren (Pa.) Gazette of the 25th ult. 
says—‘* The snow in this place is about one foot 
deep.” 

*On Sunday, the 25th ult. the venerable Mrs. 
Mary Tapan, of Newburyport ( Mass.) completed 

year. She retains her faculties with- 
Out any considerable dimunition, and receives 


not more respect and veneration for her age 
than for her character. 

A Kentucky paper announces the decease of 
William Kellar, aged 45 years, The cause of 
his death is said to have been excessive corpu- 
lency, which increased 150 pounds tlie last year 
of his life. His weight three or four weeks be- 
fore his dea’h was 582 pounds. 

‘The steamboats employed on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, the past season, are stated to have 
been one hundred and nine in number, and of 
the burthen of 18,597 tons. The largest boat is 
the George Was! .ngton of 375 tons. 

A cherry tree was ia bloom on the 4th inst. 
at Washington, 

During the late prolific season, the corn in 
some fields in Ohio, is said to have attained to 
such an altitude (some nine feet) that even a tall 
man of the couniry was obliged to get on horse- 
back to top the stalk. 

The New York Gazette states that the grand 
jury of the court of oyer and terminer, is to be 
engaged upon the subject of the late duel. 

The legislature of North Carolina met at Ra- 
leigh the 19thult. A Governor of the State is 
to be elected by the Legislature, and also a Trea- 
surer in place of John Hayward, Esq. who died 
on the 18th, having held the office of Public 
treasurer of North Carolina forty one years, 





To those of our city friends, who would some 
half a dozen times a year, ride out a few miles, 
and hunt hedge sparrows and tom tits, we com- 
mend the following paragraph. It reminds one 
of days when there were giants in the land. 

A Cincinnati paper says—a party of six or 
eight gentlemen, a few days since returned from 
a deer hunt on the borders of Indiana. They 
killed in the course of their excursion twenty 
seven deer and one bear, besides a variety of 
wild turkics and other small game. Two deer 
was killed by one of the party at a single shot. 

It will be seen that wild Turkies are ranked 
among “‘ the small game.’? One would almost 
be tempted to undertake a pilgrimage to that 
land of Nimrod.—U. S. Gaz. 





Colonel M‘Kenney, of the Indian office, re- 
turned from his northwestern and southern tour 
among the Indians, the evening before last, hav- 
ing travelled, since May last, we are informed, 
about seven thousand miles, and been successful 
in all the trusts reposed in him by the govern- 


ment, and among these, the important one of 


settling the Creek controversy, with which duty 
he was specially charged, by obtaining @ cession 
of all the lands owned, or claimed by the Creeks, 
within the chartered limits of Georgia.—WVat. 
Intel. 





IMPORTANT PRIVATE INTELLIGENCE. 

The packet ship York brought a letter to an Eng- 
lish gentlemaa in New York from which we gather 
important intelligence with respect to the Greek and 
Turkish affairs. This letter is from a gentleman in 
London, occupying a responsible official station. He 
states that there Is an express agreement entered 
into by England, Russia and France, to conquer and 
partition the Turkish dominions in Europe and Afri- 
ca—Constantinople and its dependencies are allotted to 
Russia—EKgy pt to England, and the isles of the Me- 
diterranean, snd some portions ef the land adjoining 
that sea to France. The Turk is to be driven into 
Asia, and the Greeks are to have a government of 
their own under the protection and guarantee of the 
three powers. 

We are not at liberty, for obvious reasons, to give 
names in regard to this information; we can only say 
that it comes from a responsible source through a re- 
spectable medium.—WV: Y. Cour.—Rather doubtful ! 


Localities of Speech.—The inhabitants of the 
different sections of our country may be distin- 
guished from one another, by the use of certain 
pleasures, the application of certain epithets, or 





the pronunciation of certain words, 


shirts—as if it were customary fer a man to wear 
two shirts at the same time. Instead of saying 
ought not, he says had’nt ought—thus helping 
himself to a helping verb, contrary to the eustom 
of all correct speakers, and against the rules of 
all grammarians. WNor is this confined to people 
of common education—our learned collegians de 
the same. When the Yankee says ‘ pretiy,”’ he 
does not mean handsome, but agreeable; and 
when he says ‘ ugly,’’ he does not mean ill look- 
ing, but vicious. Thus he will say of a horse, 
‘* he is a very handsome horse, but he is as ugly 
as Satan;’’ and of a young lady, “ she is a real 
pretty girl, but she is as homely as a basket of 
chips.’’ With him fritters are *‘ pancakes,’’ and 
pancakes are ‘‘ flapjacks.’’ But if you have still 
any doubt of his New England locality, get him 
to speak of the ** city of brotherly love,”’ and he 
will pronounce it ‘* Feladelfa.’’ 

Other sections of the country, too, have their 
localities of speech. Thus an inhabitant of the 
Middle States talks of ‘‘ hop-toads’’—as if all 
toads were not hoppers. An ant or pismire, he 
calls a ‘* pis-ant;’’ and a cob he calls a ‘* corn 
cob.” He says, if I do thus and so, ** I will get 
my head broke’’—when all.the time, he has not 
the least inclination for so disasterous a recom- 
pense, and plainly changes necessity into will, 
against the stomach of his own will. He uses the 
word dike, instead of as, before a nominative case 
and verb—thus, the teacher will say to his pupil, 
‘¢ why don’t you hold your pen like I do??? In- 
stead of saying I once could do this or that, it is 
common to say, ‘* I used to could,’ &c. To car- 
ry a thing is to ‘tote’? it; a chair is called a 
‘* cheer’’—a crop isa * crap’’ and soft is ** saft,”? 
and so on to the end of the chapter.— Berkshire 
Amer. 





‘The flame of chaste connubial love, 

‘True to the source from whence it sprung ; 
Stili seeks its essence from above, 

And glows with life for ever young, 


MARRIED. 


On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Dr. J. Kemper, 
J.P. Jerrries, of the Citizens’ Line Steam 
Boat, to Miss Susan E. Dieux, daughter of 
Mr. John Diehl, of this city. 

On the 5th inst. by Dr. J. P. Wilson, Mr. Ro- 
BERT F, Preston, of Abingdon, Va. to Miss 
Saran, eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Mar- 
shall. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
Mr. SAMUEL ALLEN, merchant of this city, to 
Miss CATHARINE R. daughter of the Honour- 
able William Russel, Judge of the United States 
District Court of New Jersey. 

On the 29th ult. at New York, by the Rev. 
Mr. M’Elroy, ApAm Tunis, Esq. of N. Y. to 
Mrs. Jane Mrpcap, late of Philadelphia. 











Death holds the bright and golden key 
Which ope’s the door of endless life ; 
From earth’s dark prison sets us free, 
This scene of passion, cave and stiife. 


DIED. 

On the 4th of October last, at Rio Janeiro, of 
a lingering illness, Mr. Tuomas BEepweu, 
Jun. formerly of this city, a gentleman who 
possessed every estimable quality. 

On the 5th ult. at Port au Prince, Mr. Davip 
Corvey, Esq. of Philadelphia, American Con- 
sul. It is reported to be very sickly at Port au 
Prince, many deaths have oceurred there. 

On the 28th ult. at his residence in Cocalico, 
township, Lancaster county, Pa. Samuen Mo- 
LIER, Esq. a member elect for that county of 
the House of Representatives of this state. 

At Portsmouth, Eng, Sergeant Wurp, aged 
87 years, who carried a halbert at the battle of 
Bunkers’ Hill, and fought under king George the 
2d, 3d, and 4th, 








* 2 . 
Thus the New Englander talks of a pair of 
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The song of holiness, to charm thee back Upon a golden cloud, unto the realms 
To this earth, and to me: . : Of snow aud frost eternal,—the white point 
THE INVOCATION. Most northern of your earth—then I forsook 
Wheu we shall meet M ine ether couch, and, for a throne of ice, 
In bowers of tite} Exchanged its melting softness, and it fell 
When we shall greet In mist down to the earth. Lrested long, 
Witha holy kiss ; Gazing upon that world, and, when [ rose, 
When we shall look I fotnd my mantle had the snowy white 
With a soften’d eye, For those to whom the Omnipotent hath given 
: A ‘g Ou-the closed.book His promised boon, the bright and morning star— 
SS Se S Se y OF the things gone bye,— : ba aha me, thou seg gaa joy 
: . ; . PES port in the air, or wing thy flight above 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. west nbeey _ sl prageres i carol Moe” The atmosphere of Earth, be site dark robe 
. A vie hota = 
MY COUNTRY. And look on the bed where they laid us hast} Which wraps her wheeting form. ‘The Sun’s red beam 
ALTHOUGH in foreign climes I roam, _ | As only the grave of the weary past; By day, shall ina golden garb mantle thee— 
An cnlé Ges wg native home, Wiser chall wecaukile to.dldak a tear At night, the silvery Moon 8, and. both shall lend 
1 love thee, country of my birth, Should e’er have fallen on a mortal bier! Pheir rays to be thy chariot. We shall walk 
There is no spot like thee on earth. But, till the beam bling the oats ee tiene 
I love thee, though I’m doom’d to be Of that holy da acne eeedeager: ee ee be 
For ioe. ph oh sen Shall okies 7 b sad dream Within 1% mighty cirele. We shall dart Vv 
And oftimes mem’ry calls to view, OF hope away ; 2 om iat e is ond Saar Senee den ane 
The happy scenes which once I knew. *Till Fate shall burn : he — pens — stars—we shall repose = 
I sigh, when recolleetion brings, With ber kindling eye, Ke a +i fe pen ted ag i 
sigh, — yo This ceasing urn tevolve their course, and those white orbs which roll 
That tell of home, ‘I once Sjoyel, Cc fi = en _. Through seas of gheceanrseahe ‘aie ) : 
° ¢ , ome from thy couch of holiest dew, . 7 te 
Nor time nor distance hath destroyed. Which the m “i n-beam shines and sparkles through, And overtake the Morning—we shall list 
Methinks I see the self-same spot, Turning each drop to gems, which might The song which spirits hear—that song in which 
Where stood my little native cot ; ; Circle an angel's brow of light— The bands of angels praise the unknown name 7 
Where wild flowers grow so fresh and fair, Ty soothe, as heaven hath willed thee, Ot the Almighty, and whose wond’rous sound 
I still do see them blooming there. ‘The anguish of mortality ! “wv even to our accents still remain C 
Imagination often strays : : i mpossible, until the terrible day 
aie my happy childhood days; Spm oe oe aaa ont aaerentive re ee Shall make us like to them.—Then, when the Seals 
icon Biekinen Alive if aul 1 ine, then gnacualty unfo ing, discovers A Veau-| Re onen’d, and the Heavens and Earth are doom’d 
h eeting days rth and glee, tiful female figure reclining in it. tego . 
Alas! I ne’er again shall see. CELADON. oom Beautiful apni of my only love, — » . Free Jutgreent Slo: oc a things 
AReek pg re " I kiss the spot o’er which thy silver cloud Pe Usiees mina dhe hed eree u 
THE RING AND THE STREAM. Wreathing itself in curls of ‘ight, reelines, ara a vad op rn ona a the fast t 
A DRAMA. And bid thee, Sweetest, weleome : Oh, the joy The Mo “4 oo le vet y! wg adi a 
(Continued from p. 184.) ‘To gaze upon thy face, and see thine eye And re z mura rane tt ae Le s dd c 
Scenz.—The stream near the Marble Cave—Time, ~ wer — oye = a this death i. Fail down with Seustelen in their light wy t 
Night. eautiful death! Oh, why do mortals shrin ‘ cigpniserer s : 
Leontine Again, again > as the blessed night, | From thy embrace ?— = ad\genetyrst ya rater = there a Il be 
The hour of holiness, and of repose-- The Spirit. Because encumber’d with Blood and not water,—and the An vols? hat di : 
‘To me of triumph over death and woe : A load of earth, the spirit searce can look Shall grasp the four winds, and thea bery th ; 7 
Let me delay my joy, that I may dwell Beyond the senses—and that beaming hope In their as vacious bosoms, Then, all th “7 ( : 
Qn that which doth await me. [am here Which is, thou’ knowest, of immortal birth, Shall —- for sir; and 7anidat ie poutine ti h 4 
Upon the throne of my felicity, O’ermasier’d, is, by fear, the earth-born, who, The L hy of deen-wialit antl cries a shes = , 
Gazing upon the couch where tranquil lies is stronger in their bosoms—thou art blessed And trumpet blasts and thunderin valle nd t 
Mine own, mine only love, awaiting calm Above mankind, for terror will not stand or Worlds, and shu<ddering of the crasstliee Hie = t 
The signal, and the hour, and the charm By thy departing couch—for thee, the cloud The trampling of the desth-siged shall bo haued” ¢ 
That brings her to my side, the irimortal maid, TYhat hid the grave, is like the ponderous stone, Bearin te me hty Ride mmoner toss 
Beside her mortal lover. Gan this be Roli’d from betore its portais—thou hast look’d Of on Ars me the Heralds his Gol 
‘Transgression ? No! Would the Eternal Lord Into the dark, and see’st how much to hope, And then—there shall nee, in the heaven! 
Permit these visits, were they for my harm? How little is to fear; but since we met A pause of death—the uproar shall be per ‘ , 
Vet doth he sometimes punish us by grant Thy spirit hath been tortured ; greater yet For the Eternal etme scab sound 
Of that which we do pray for ; but the sage The wial that awaits thee; when ’tis past Among those myriads to hreiik the awe 
Who, in compassion to my anguish, gave Thou hast no more to fear. "| Of his tremendous presence—not a sound , 
This wond’rous ring,—and in the sacred stream, Jeontine. So that I-lose Until the Volume & Eternit ' 
Where the moon kissed it, bade me lave the gem Not thee, my sacred love, I am content Be open’d—and closed a a ] 
And the encircling gold, had not reveal’d ‘Yo bear all lighter-sorrows. I have nought Leontine =. Is it thy voi ] 
The secret in the solemn hour of death, To tell thee, dear; for in thine absence f Miv Zoe, that doth noewaheussutal __ 
Had it been sinful in the eye of Heaven! Haye only life to bear me silent through Uron oe tremblin ~ 1 , Ol * —_ rt 
Iu that last hour, our mortal sense is clear, ‘The long and weary day; then I lie down Strrinks Aer that + ewe: ARE hehe . 
And the stern King doth with a,steady hand At eve upon this bank, and watch thesun, The Spirit hes Fear not thou— 
Unveil the face of Truth, how’er in life Or wait the rising moon, and mark the stars Thowert bealovetpandahe a ada lif Kg | 
The form divine was hidden—he had done Starting trom outof heaven, and then I guess Hath won high ewes or iiine shalt throw off : 
With earth and earthly things—and he was then tn which of those bright orbs thy beauteous soul This chrvsalis case, and oe ‘and win th an ? 
About to render up a strict account is wandering ; but now [ pray thee, love, Through fields of perce and light—tl ; did'st bat e 
Of his well-doings; would he then have seal’d ‘Tell me from whence my charm hath summon’d thee? | (),,¢ rataat in a doubt '6 h ae m ‘ ”d ‘a 
The record with a sin—would he, who was Where wast thou when the words of power broke Ascended ‘from = wifiveay: sr ag (fl r ry = 
About to hear the sentence of his fate The laws of death’s stern empire ? To liberty, and Guimaciohed e er _ 
From his Almighty Judge, have counsell’d me, The Spirit. What to thee { louk’d on thee, Sail thetigh fm With, there vous | 
Yes, hurried me to guilt, by raising up The son of Time, was yesternight, } sat Something, which, when S earth, had been a wish i 
My buried love to my transported eye? Io a huge elond, which, to its very edge, ‘That thau eoukl’st see me, and that Leould soothe 
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